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REVIEWS. 

The Rights of Man. A Study in Twentieth-Century Problems. 
By Lyman Abbott. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1901. — xi, 375 pp. 

Dr. Abbott has, as is pretty generally known, very definite opinions 
on all the great problems that confront civilized man to-day in his 
social, moral, religious and political life. These opinions are based 
upon certain assumptions as to the origin and destiny of man and 
certain convictions as to what relations of men to one another are 
most appropriate to this origin and destiny. The privileges and 
immunities which are involved in these relations and which, there- 
fore, Dr. Abbott thinks ought to be recognized in the law and policy 
of every state, he calls the "rights of man"; and his volume con- 
sists of twelve lectures about these so-called rights. Four categories 
embrace the whole field of rights — political, industrial, educational 
and religious; and the separate discussion of each of these cate- 
gories is followed by an application of the doctrines evolved to the 
current problems of American democracy. 

The strong and eloquent presentation of Dr. Abbott's opinions on 
the various topics treated is what his reputation would lead one to 
expect. He is exceedingly optimistic in his attitude toward democ- 
racy ; and his confidence in the United States as the instrument for 
the realization of democracy in its ideal aspects imbues his thought 
with patriotism, which is not permitted, however, to assume a chau- 
vinistic character. He does not blink the weaknesses and defects 
of our policy, either historical or contemporary; he by no means 
approves, for example, of our treatment of the Indians ; but he feels 
that, on the whole, we have done as well as could be expected under 
the circumstances and have justified the lofty station assigned to 
us in the Providential scheme of human development And as to 
the hopes and ideals that should inspire thoughtful citizens of the 
United States to-day, it is hardly possible to find a more sane 
and wholesome bit of literature than the last three of Dr. Abbott's 
lectures, treating respectively of the perils, the safeguards and the 
goal of democracy. 
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But while the practical teachings of this great teacher are so 
admirable and so admirably put, the foundation of theory on which 
he sets them must jar sadly upon the nerves of the student and 
philosopher. Conceding the propriety of Dr. Abbott's calling him- 
self democracy, and ascribing to that abstraction the dictates of his 
own very sound judgment as to the demands of social and political 
expediency, why must he call himself, more concretely, "Hebraic 
democracy " ? And why must he endorse that philosophy of history 
which embodies a great exaggeration of the influence of the Jewish 
commonwealth upon the development of Europe. " The Conflict of 
the Centuries," which is the subject of his first lecture, he finds cen- 
tred about the antithesis of " Hebraic democracy " and " Roman 
Imperialism," with the triumph of the former as the present outcome. 
Though very cleverly and unobtrusively qualified in places, the idea 
which is nevertheless the most conspicuous in this chapter is that the 
growth of modern democracy has been largely determined by the 
social and political institutions of the ancient Hebrews. Dr. Abbott 
is doubtless quite as much justified in attributing the responsibility 
for current practices to this people as others have been in assigning 
it to the Teutons or the Anglo-Saxons. But if we must have some 
particular racial brand to attach to our conceptions of democracy or 
liberty or rights, some one should arise and assert the claims of 
"Hellenic democracy" and "Hellenic liberty." 

The main support of the Hebraist's position is the appeal made 
to the Scriptures, as against ecclesiastical tradition, by the Protes- 
tant reformers after the beginning of Luther's work. Since the 
Scriptures embodied the ideals and the facts of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, the inference is drawn that these ideals and facts largely 
influenced institutional development after the Reformation. But 
this reasoning wholly ignores the very extensive apparatus of anti- 
hierarchic theory that had been developed, during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, out of the political works of Aristotle. The 
institutions of Greek democracy which had been incorporated into 
the theories of this philosopher were directly responsible for the 
doctrines of popular sovereignty and representative government which 
were wrought into pretty complete shape by Marsiglio of Padua, 
William of Ockam and Nicholas of Cues. As against the autocracy 
of the pope, the Protestants had only to assert the principles of 
Hellenic democracy that had been reformulated out of Aristotle by 
these men ; and it was no long time before these same principles 
were in full tilt with the claims of political autocracy on the part of 
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the monarchs of Europe. The accommodating character of the 
Hebrew commonwealth as a type of governmental institutions is 
very beautifully revealed in the diversity of uses that have been 
made of it. In the fifteenth century John Gerson — as earnest, 
sincere and eloquent a preacher as Dr. Abbott — found in the 
Hebrew state a divinely ordained type of " mixed," or limited, mon- 
archy. In the sixteenth John Calvin, whose earnestness and sin- 
cerity have not been questioned, whatever may be the opinion as to 
his eloquence, found this same state to embody God's preference for 
an aristocracy. And now Dr. Abbott is sure that it was a pure 
democracy. This bewildering conflict of opinion may some time be 
brought for solution into relation with another interesting fact, — 
namely, that Gerson was a Frenchman, at a time when Estates 
General and parlements were effective limitations on the French 
kings ; Calvin matured his doctrines at Basel and Geneva, two Swiss 
aristocratic cities ; and Dr. Abbott was " raised " in the democratic 
United States of America. 

There is probably still some emotional and rhetorical utility in 
the designation of democracy as Hebraic or Teutonic or Anglo- 
Saxon; but there is so much similarity in the institutions of all 
primitive peoples, and this fact has become so well known in recent 
times, that it is at least doubtful whether even rhetorical ends will 
much longer be subserved by the method that Dr. Abbott has 
employed ; and it is most certain that that method has lost its place 
forever in an interpretation of history that seeks to be merely accurate. 

At a few points Dr. Abbott seems to commit himself to ideas 
which may profitably be reconsidered. Thus, on page 71 he ascribes 
to Hobbes — conjecturally, at least — the doctrine that the state rests 
on a contract between king and people. Nothing is more explicitly 
repudiated by Hobbes than this doctrine, and that in the paragraph 
of the Leviathan which immediately follows one which Dr. Abbott 
quotes at length. On page 267, after referring to the benefits of the 
" common law " of England — " that is, a law common to all Eng- 
land" — Dr. Abbott says: "There was no such common law in 
France ; every province had its own law ; and therefore in France 
a Dreyfus trial is possible — never in England." This "therefore" 
surely ought to be relieved of the huge burden of mystery which it 
carries. Finally, on page 283, Dr. Abbott's rhetoric produces this 
Hibernicism: "And man bows down before a Great White Throne, 
himself sitting upon it." Wm a Dunning . 



